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H E Writer of this little tract has fludi. 
ouſly avoided ſaying any thing, which is 
ſuperfluous ; being wiſhful to render it as little: 
voluminous and expenſtve as poſſible : he has: 
alſo refrained from quoting any ſcripture au- 
thoruies, as the Writer of the Philoſophy of 
Maſons unfortunately proſcribes revelation en- 
tirely. He begs leave juſt to add, that he has 
heard a moſt reſpectable character of his Learn- 
ed antagoniſi; and that he regrets exceedingly, 


that he ſhould feel himſelf under the neceſſity of 
attacking him ſo wolently, as the Love of” 
Truth, and the Vindication of the Glorious 
Goſpel, of which he is an humble minifter,, 


oblige him to do. 


Portland-ſtreet, Kingſdown, 
Briſtol, March go, 1791. 
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Ur, Ir 70 PRESUME Ds 
A SUFFICIENT ANSWER, Sc, 


EVER has there been a Work ob-- 
truded on the public, of more perni- 
eious tendency than the Phz/o/ophy of Maſans ++ 
and if one were wiſhful to aſſign the only 
poſſible reaſon, which could have aftuated 
the writer to have invented ſuch a ſyſtem of 
error, it would be out of the power of Charity 
itſelf to conceive any other, than that of do- 
ing All the miſchief he was able. In the de- 
dication [p. v.] he ſets out with ſaying that 
the diſcovery and acknowledgement - 
truth 


1 


truth are incompatible with the exiſtence 


* of an eſtabliſhed religion:“ now, if religion 


means any thing, it muſt be, preciſely, the 
diſcovery and acknowledgement of truth: — 
or, if Chriſtianity, as profeſſed and eſta- 


bliſhed by the Church of England, be ſuppo- 
ſed inimical, in its principles to truth; and 
the Philgſophy of Maſons contain the de- 


tection of its falſhood, ſurely hs eſtabliſhed 
religion has at leaſt a claim to the approbation 
of this new philoſopher, for fully tolerating 


his own hardy attacks. As to his Religion of 
Pleefure ; [p. vii.] if he means by pleaſure 
Senſuality, he expoſes himſelf immediately 
to the contempt of every rational being : if, 


on the contrary he means rea/onable Gratifi- 


cation, he will be at a loſs to produce a Cauſe 
ſo fruitful in ſuch an effect as the religion of 


Jeſus Chriſt : the beatitudes he has pronoun- 
ced ; the Golden rule he has eſtabliſhed ; and 


his Doctrines of Love, Charity, and Placa- 
bility, are proofs of this, which cannot be 
denied. | 


: 

It is very extraordinary, that in his fictiti- 
ous account of his favorite Jewiſh teacher, he 
ſhould have thought it worth his while to have 


inveſted him with any virtuous or amiable 


qualities at all. According to Him, there 
could be no motive whatſoever, which ſhould 


inſtigate 
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inſtigate a man to ſubmit to the diſcipline of 


virtue: when he denies that Virtue is an 
attribute b eee to the Deity; (p. 63.) 
when he ſpurns at the idea of his being a 


Moral Governor, where can be the wiſdom, 
or the obligation, in Man, to be virtuous? 
And whence did it enter into the mind of 
Men to think Virtue more laudable or bind- 


ing on human practice than Vice; often 


as it muſt unavoidably happen that the latter 


anſwers the purpoſe of preſent profit, and 


pleaſure, Better than the former ?- He aſ- 
ſerts without compunction, that God has 
nothing to do with this world: ſurely then 


it would have been much more Conſiſtent to 
have made his hero a man of pleaſure, of 
free, eaſy, unreſtrained manners, who made 
Self his idol, and Self. gratification his ſum- 
mum bonum: much better would it have 
become the writer who has been daring 
enough to aſſert, that © the picture of the 


* laſcivious Jupiter, or the jolly Bacchus, 


is equally juſt with the account of the God 
of Hoſts of the Jews,“ (comp. p. 67, and 
68) to have made his philoſopher laſcivious 
and jolly, than one, on whoſe eye gliſ- 
* tened the pearl of gratitude, and whoſe 
% heart flowed with the milk of humanity :” 


Ißp. 19) if * a virtuous deity is the greateſt 


monſter of the Entia rationis, (p. 65) why 
ſhould 
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fſhould man ever aſpire to virtue 7— But what 
is the reaſon - of this aſſertion y—Becauſe, 
ſays this elaborate writer, that * virtue im- 
« plies ſelf-denial; —ſurely not in a per fe 
being.—Virtue no further implies ſelf-denial, 
than as it is allowed that ſelf is inclined to 
evil, as in ſuch an imperfect, degenerate be- 
ing as man: In him, virtue mu/# imply ſelf. 
denial ;—but in a peryect being, who ſees, 
wills, and acts, agreeably to truth and the 
reality of things, virtue has nothing to do 
with ſelf-denial: it means rectitude; and ne- 
ceſſarily belongs to a being, whom we con- 
ceive to be perfect. Our philoſopher ſeems 
to ſuppoſe that all his perfection conſiſts in 
Immutability; and to underſtand by immuta- 
bility, a certain inflexibility, which renders 
him intirely regardleſs of every thing which 
concerns his creatures: therefore he denies . 
the poſſibility that the apparent anomalies 
of this preſent life ſhould be rectified in the 
life to come: and why ?—Becaule, he ſays, 
that it is a perverſion of all reaſoning 
* (p. 66) to conclude, that if the Deity acts 
not according to the laws of exact retribu - 
* tion ere, that he will change his conduct, 
and act by different laws hereafter - and 
* that if an immutable being, with whom 
*< there can be no ſhadow of change, is not 


* juſt, according to our ideas of juitice, in 
i & Heis 


ö 1 

% this world, he will never be juſt in ano- 
ther.“ He talks of gratis dicta; and cer- 
tainly there never was any thing more gratis 
didtum than this; for what are the /aws 
by which the Supreme being acts? Can 
they be independent on his , Who is 
the lawgiver, who diflated to him a rule 
which he is obliged to follow ?—And, if re- 
velation has pointed out to us, what reaſon 
and experience cannot fail to juſtify, that 
man being a reaſonable and an acconntable 
agent, ſome ſcene of probation 1s neceſſary 
for his improvement; and that 4/zs world is 
that ſcene of probation; to which ie next 
is to ſucceed as a ſcene of-retribution ; where 
is the difficulty of reconciling ſuch a ſcheme 
to our intellect? And where is the zupiuſtice 
of God's witholding the reward of perſever- 


ing Virtue, when he has impreſſed on the 


mind and conſcience of every perſon ſo qua- 
lified, his approbation of his conduct, and an 
aſſurance of a future reward, which he al- 


ready antictpates His definition of the 


Supreme being, as © one, immaterial and 
*« ſelf-exiftent, of whom nothing can be known, 
is juſt calculated to ſtrike at the root of all 
revelation, to break every poſſible connec- 
tion between God and man, and to deſtroy 
all the reſtraints from vice, and all the obli- 
gations to virtue. Violently as he may op- 
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poſe the idea of a Merl governor, I aſſert 
that his own conſcience muſt be peculiarly 
callous, not to bear an internal teſtimony of 
the moral attributes of his maker, to him, 
by deciding upon the nature of every action 
he commits himſelf ;—how much it is to be 
wiſhed, that it had convinced him of the in- 
famy of having invented, publiſhed, and pro- 
pagated, ſuch a work as the Philoſophy of | 
b Maſons . We ſhall ſay nothing of his ideas 
. of creation, diſtin from man, he may be 
| | as ſpeculative and ſingular, as he pleaſes, | 
on ſubjects which do not invade the peace of 
Tociety : but when he tells us (p. 195) that 
Merve is the ſource of all the boaſted pow- 
« ers of man;” that * his actions are the 71 
offspring of neceſſity; he muſt allow us to 
proteſt againſt his infidelity, and to combat 
the impiety of his opinions. He ſays that he 
has demonſtrated that there can be but One 
immaterial being :—For his own fake, he 
-may with, and eagerly believe, that he has 
done ſo: but to no other man—leſs aſſiduous 
in the work of Satan—can he appear to be 
ſo ſucceſsful : how is it poſſible that he can 
prove, that, © by granting other immaterial 
<: beings, borrible atheiſm is the native, ne- 
* ceſſary, and unavoidable reſult;” (p. 153) 
it palles my powers to comprehend. ” It 
% man requires the poſſeſſion of an immaterial 


80 ſoul, 
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* ſoul, there is no other animal, whoſe claim 
« 1s not as indiſputably valid,” is his curious 
argument; and where would he the Athei/m 
of ſuch a ſcheme of multiplied immateriality ? 
—Although it is not quite ſo clear to other 
intellects as to thoſe of T. M. that the Imma- 
teriality of the Human ſou], proves an imma» 

terial ſoul belonging to brute animals. The 
caſe is, that the Exiſtence of ſuch a ſoul in. 
Man, is not a matter of /peculation, but of 
poſitive Fact; the truth of which we Feel, 
our ſelves, too incontrovertibly to be queſti- 
oned. Every one, who is attentive to what 
paſſes in his own mind, is conſcious that 
there is a preſiding principle within him 
independent on his corporeal nature, which 
wills and thinks, imagines and remembers, un- 
aſſiſted and unfettered by That ;—and which, 
even at thoſe times of reſt, when the body is 
dormant and inactive, is buſily employed in 
recalling paſt events, or imagining new 
ones; and ever reaſons, upon the ſame ethic 
premiſes, as, when actuating the active body, 
it directs and impels it to a conduct, in 
which Both are immediately concerned. I 
omit entering into a minute diſcuſſion of his. 
Obſcene and impious illuſtration of his doc- 
trine: (p. 154, and 155) I would only ſay, 
on that part of the ſubject, that God Al- 
mighty will judge every man according to his. 
. 3 works 


(12) 
works: and that if one man be deſcended 
from an Infamous, and Another from a Re- 


ſpectable, parent, neither the Infamy of the 
one, nor the. Reſpectability of the other, can 


affect the Future condition of their offspring, 


independently of their own conduct. Whether 


Souls are pre- exiſtent or not, is of no conſe- 


quence, with reſpect to their Exiſſence nor 
is it at all more important to ha point, whe- 
ther they are quieſcent with the dead body, 
or- not; although to my/elf it is a matter very 


evident, that it is zmpoſſble that they ſhould, 


Ever be quieſcent. 


Our philoſopher informs us that Inter- 


i ſerence is inconſiſtent with perfect preſci- 
ence.” (p. 158) Why will a finite being 
and /uc/; a finite being 2s he repreſents human 


nature to be—preſume to ſay what ic, or 


what 7s not, inconſiſtent with Divine per- 
fettion !—Does the Interference of God im- 


ply an operoſe exertion; or a renewal of 


what was before weakly omitted, neglected, 
or forgotten ? May it not be conſiſtent with 
the ſcheme of his creation and providence, 
that various orders of beings may reſpectively 
tend to the preſervation of other infertor be- 


ings? And may it not be More conducive to 


the virtue of men, to look up to a being, 
whole care and providence they are taught 
daily to hope, is operating to their advantage; 

9 than 


uy 


C38] 
than to a being, who, having wound them 
up as machines, on their Firſt outſet into 


life, leaves them to go down gradually, 
through the ſucceeding courſe of it, without 


the ſupport of his continual interference ? 


I muſt confeſs that our Hakim has ated with 
great conſiſtency in endeavouring to invali- 
date the ſeveral authorities, upon which the 
Truth of revelation depends in reſpect of Hu- 
man teſtimony. He is very civil in his opi- 
nion of Matthew, in the main; though he has 
taken up the idea of his two firſt chapters be- 
ing ſpurious ; but why, it will not be ealy to 
ſhew, to the ſatisfaftion of a candid examiner. 


He is grievouſly offended with the deftruc- 


tion of the herd of ſwine. Does he not re- 


collect that ſwine were in fact a proſcribed 
property among the Jews; and that it might 


ave been a uſt puniſhment to the keepers, 
even agreeably to their own notions of moral 
propriety and equity, for having kept ſo pol- 
luted and uſeleſs a herd. 


And where is the abſurdity of the aſſertion 
concerning the Riſing of the Bodies of the 


Saints, at the time—not of the crucifixion, 


but the * re/urrection of our Lord? Where 


Was 


* 204 | 5 EX ji. vol ef Joures e r [AVN[LELWY [LET 


ru eee ayrov, Kc. c. xxvii. ver. 53. The 


Tranſaction is mentioned antecedently at the time 
of his crucifixion. 
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was the wonder that at that moment when 
he burſt the cerements of the tomb, he might 
have given an inſtantaneous vitality to other 
dead bodies, to riſe and bear teſtimony to his- 


being the Lord of Life, and Saviour of 
men. 


What it is that creates nouſea 1 in the ſtyle 


of Mark, we muſt leave to the delicate ſcru- 


78 of this great Hakim to determine. 
uke, as a Phy/ecran, (juſt as a mariner will 


tell you thai his friend is a gentleman and a, 
ſailor) is allowed to be“ an elegant writer, 


„and well acquainted with the finer feelings 


* of the human heart,” (p. 169} It is to be 
regretted, however, that Br. an * amiable 


„writer ſhould have been in/ane;” and that 
ſo many Wiſe and Good men ſhould not be 


as well able to judge of his inſanity as T. M. 


| — The Wiſe and Good will not however ſub- 
ſeribe to this aſſertion; any more than to that 
-wigech makes out, that „if the writings of 


ohn had been ſuppreſſed, it would have 
« heen no loſs to the Chriſtian cauſe.” (p. 170) 


Even the circumſtance of © Lazarus coming 


«+ forth from his tomb with his arms and legs. 
* {ill bound,” (p. 171) they can ſwallow ; 
when they earn that Bodies were depoſited 
among the Jews in niches, in one of which 


Lazarus lying upon his back, might 1 raiſe him- 


ſelf 


Ta, 
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Telf into a ſitting poſture, and then putting his 
legs over the edge of his nich or cell, might 
ſlide down, and ſtand upright on the floor, 
tho' he was not diſencumbered of his grave 
clothes: (See Macknight's Goſpel Hiſtory. 
B. 1. C. 14. F. 3. and Maundrell's Travels, 


p- 76. 


It is certainly very far below the wiſdom of 


ſo great a Hakim, as our Maſonic philoſopher, 


to have examined the account of the recon- 
dite meaning of the Book of Revelations; al- 


tho' ſanctified by the name of Sir Iſaac News. 


ton. Had it been conſiſtent with his great- 
neſs to have had recourſe to any ſuch paultry 
authority, he might have been ſpared the 
childiſh obſervations he has made upon the 


figures and alluſions adopted by the prophetic - 


hiſtorian. 


His doctrine of Miracles is truly abſurd. 
Cannot the. Deity atteſt his Truth, by his 


Power? and how 1s a © real miracle a contra- 


„ diction in terms?“ and how © incompatible 


« with the Immutability of the Deity ? —— 


(p. 170 has he any where declared that he 


will never interfere by miracles, for the good 


of his creatures? are there not changes taking 


place in the ſtate of almoſt every-man, which 


ſhew 
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ſhew that it is matter of /ad, that the ſcheme 
of their lives and condition is not intended to 
be always Uniform and Monotonous ?—And 
how are © propheſies inadmiſſible as a proof 
of any fact?“ May not a perfect Being 
Foreſee, and enable his Creatures to Foretell ? 
If He firſt infuſed the Gift of Speech, and 
Impreſſed the capacity of forming ideas, to be 
clothed in words, and uttered in ſounds, may 
he not allo impreſs Particular ideas? 


What our Philoſopher ſays 1n 8 to 
our Bleſſed Lord's character (p. 181) is too 
ſhocking to be calmly conſidered. That ſuch a 
Reptile as man ſhould preſume to queſtion the 
propriety of any thing done or ſaid by the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, is horrid to conceive! 
Well might he have applied his expreſſion of 
generation of vipers, to ſuch cavillers; who 
dare to object miſtake to him, even from his 
own words; and that, upon the ſcore of a 
prophecy, miſapprehended by lis * 
and apoſtles! 


After all that has been elſewhere ſaid, on 
the ſufficiency of evidence, belonging to the 
Fact of our Lord's reſurrection it is unneceſſa- 
ry to enter here into the frivolous objections 


of this wonder fully ſelf. ſufficient Teacher: if 


e will have the candour to read attentively 


tle 


/ 
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the Trial of the witneſſes for the reſurrection of 


Jeſus Chriſt, he will, it is hoped, ſee the fol- 


ly of them. 426 


I do not propoſe to anſwer minutely all his 
objections to a future ſtate; for they are all 
generally removed by an appeal to every think. 
ing man's feelings. We are all conſcious that 
we are accountable, by the reproaches of con- 


ſcience on the commiſſion of ſin: and we all 


look forward, in the article of death, to ano- 


ther ſtate of exiſtence, the events of which, 
almoſt invariably, diſturb, alarm, and diſtreſs, 


the mind of the dying man. And as to what 


is ſaid concerning the little effect which the 


idea of a futurity produces upon the conduct 
of men, this only proves the extent of Human 
profligacy and perverſeneſs: for ſurely if it 


be ſuppoſed that the doctrine of a Future ſtate 


May be a true one, it muſt be granted to have 
a natural tendency to render men more cau- 


tious, than if they conceived that every thing 


Began and Ended with this life. Were it 
true that the moſt exalted characters, the 
„ moſt ſeverely and perfectly virtuous are to 


be found among thoſe who had no idea of 
da future ſtate” (p. 205) tho this poſition will 


ever be granted by a chriſtian) it is not paſſi- 
ble to prove, that ſuch a Belief would have 


 - Impaired their virtue; would not have erect- 
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ed, encouraged, and ſuſtained it, for more 
illuſtrious exertions, than it was otherwiſe 
capable of making.— Our Philoſopher wiſhes 
to be a prophet, and talks of a time to come, 
when the baſeleſs notion of a future ſtate. 
« will fink into oblivion” (p. 207; :—ſhould 
that be the caſe, We ſhall then be quietly 446 
ing in our graves: but fhould the event be 
otherwiſe, and ke'ſhould awake, beyond his, 
what muſt be the conſequence ? | 


What he has ſaid on the ſubje& of Religion 
in general, ſhews the extent of human fol] 
and 1niquity, when once we let loſe the reins 

to our corruptions. 
a WE 
Man is naturally religious: it may be near- 
ly of es that ſome Religion is to be met. 
with in all countries, and in all ſtates of hu- 
man civilization: The exiſtence of many /al/z 
religions, is a fair and rational argument that 
there is ſome rue one. This new Reformer 
of human error may ſay of it that“ it incar- 
« cerates the human intelle&t, and encreaſes 
* the miſeries of human life;” (p. 223) but 
let him come to the cloſe of his own life, 
when the curtain of Futurity begins ſlowly to 
riſe before him, and the veil to be removed 
from his own eyes, and he will then ſee, from 


what a ſource of conſolation he has precluded 
| | himſelf, 


a 
himſelf, by denying the importance and ex- 
cellence of Religion, and Chriſtianity in par- 


ticular.— Who but himſelf would adventure 


to aſſert that the Doctrine and Practice of 
Chriſtianity imply, that * to pleaſe God is to 
„make ourſelves miſerable ; and that in pro- 
* portion as Religion ſpreads, human miſe- 
ry increaſes ?” (p. 228)—lIf he underſtood 
his ſubject, he would know that in the language 
of ſcripture we are ſaid to hate, that which 
we love with an affection znferzor to that 
which we entertain for ſome more worthy ob- 
ject of attachment :—if he knew any thing of 
himſelf, he would know that for ſuch a dege- 


nerate, corrupted, vicious, ſelf-ſufficient be- 


ing as Man, no diſcipline can be ſo incon- 
teſtibly proper as that of mortification and 
ſelf-denial: and if he knew any thing of the 
influence of Chriſtianity, he would know 


that there is no enjoyment ſo great, as that 


which ariſes from the conſciouſneſs of having 
ſubdued our paſſions to our duty, of our have 
ing reſigned ourſelves to the will of God, and 
of our being filled with the hope of his favor, 
protection, and reward. (See p. 228 and 225.) 


One of the moſt extraordinary aſſertions 
he makes is—that all worſhip has been 
* 1dolatrous ;” ip. 242) and that © every 
„ man was, is, and muſt be neceſſarily, an 

C 2 * jdolater, 
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( 20 ) 
6 idolater, who is a worſhipper:“ (p. 254) 

and that © Chriſtians are as much idolaters 
s as any of the Pagans :” (p. 255) and by way 
of illuſtration he conſiders the worſhip of the 
Son of God, in union with that of © the Bones 
of Saints, precious relics, images, pictures, 
« &c. —nay, contraſts that worſhip, with the 
worſhip of “ a enen a cat, a monkeys 
tooth, and an onion!” (See p. 255, & 256} 
God, too is made never © to intend or to ex- 
” peR, that Mankind ſhould worſhip him:“ 
(p. 259.) He is denied to be infinitely good, or 
to intend the happineſs of man; or to have an- 
nexedfelicity to virtue, and miſery to vice: (See 
p. 260. & 261.) the whole ſcheme of Chriſ- 
tianity is ſet at nought; and both the Dege- 

neracy of man, and the efficacy of ſuperna- 
tural grace, made objects of ridicule: (p. 262, 

263) the denunciation of puniſhment to the 
zel, and the origin and excellence of 
Truth, are alike exploded: and every thing 
that God has revealed of himfelf at once con- 
tradicted by the hardy affir mation that % our 
knowledge of God is total darkneſs,” ip. 264) 
and the Reſurrection to Judgment conſider- 
ed as a proof that God is not a being of pure 
| benevolence, becauſe ** the wicked are then 
to be doomed to puniſhment, without miti- 
„ gation, and without end.“ (p. 265; What 
an elleublage of Blaſphemy and impiety is 
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here preſented to the reader!—Is there a 
Man, who has not dedicated an excellent and 
highly improved underſtanding to the inven- 
tion, purſuit, and propagation of error, who 
can conceive that Devotion 1s not becoming 
from Creatures like us, to ſuch a being as 
God ?—That the Humiliation, I ſay, of a 
being overwhelmed with wants and infirmi- 
ties, before the Throne of grace, filled by a 
being, infinitely able and infinitely willing to 
relieve him, ſhould be regarded and declared 
to be equally as idclatrous and abſurd, as fall- 
ing down to a ſtock, and worſhipping a vege- 
table? That the religious Habits of all Man- 
kind, in all ages, do not prove that God is 
« a hearer of prayer,” and is a moral governor, 
who demands the veneration and adoration of 
his ſubjefts ? Is there a Being who has felt 
that God has been gracious to him, who does 
not tremble for the man, who dares to deny 
the divine benevolence and philanthropy ? 
Is there a conſcience which has been ever 
racked with remorſe, that does not acknow- 
ledge that man is an accountable gent, and 
ru account to his God for his actions ;—that 
does not own that ſin is againſt Conviction, 
and divine illumination, and that the Judg- 
ment denounced againſt the wicked is Real, 
Juſt, and Equitable ? I do not aſk theſe queſ- 
tions of Divines and Holy men: I aſk them 
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df the word at large: 1 would aſk. "OE 


a. of the -Devils .themſelves, who Believe and 5 
BE Tremble - Would to God, I could aſk them © 
E | of the writer of the Philo/o phy of Maſons, win 
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any hope that he would anſwer them = 
| ly, and honeſtly ?--Alas! Such a Hope, in 
favor of amind fo hackneyed in ſpecul ve 
© error at leaſt, would not fail to be deluſive: 
God only, who can bring light out of dark- 
neſs, can ae an Evil ſo great, ſo deplo- 
rably enormous! To his power, and to his 
mercy, I would therefore commit this philo- 
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4 EY ſopher; and with the moſt fervent prayer 
* for his ſpeedy conviction, bid adieu to Him 
2 and to his work together, 5 


